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the physical education of children. . 

rymnastics lack what is really one of the most important 
^physical training, that is (not bulk and power of i ndU 
p y . , frainin pr of the brain cells to direct- „n 


but aU inin& that is (not bulk ana power of i ndi . 

parts of phy training of the brain cells to direct all 

th dU mowmente with rapidity and vigour, coupled with the finest 
adjustment of strength. After all, it is skill in t le use of one’s 

arms and legs, not brute force, that is the essential 
_ cnnrf? rowinp*. ridimr. t 


Besides, games, athletic sporty iuww to , uu, are all 

outdoor affairs, all bear directly on the various natural and 
necessary uses of the body, and all have the additional stimulus 
of emulation and companionship. 
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TEL SONO, A JAPANESE REFORMER. 


I am a little Japanese woman.” 
(From her Autobiography). 

Chapter I. 


My ancestors were of high descent, and very wealthy. Moan 
Waka Sono, my grandfather, who lived in Nagoya, was a 
philosopher. When over fifty years old he came to believe in 
a God in heaven, and built a room for prayer. There he always 
prayed, looking toward heaven and ringing a bell which he held 
in his right hand. Sometimes he would sit down in the room 
and remain engaged in prayer for hours, not moving nor taking 


any nourishment. 

He began to give all his wealth to the destitute, and soon 
became very poor ; but he did not care about his poverty, and 
always said, “ Human wealth is unprofitable. I cannot carry 

it away when I die.” . 

His eldest daughter, my aunt, a very fine poetess, was tond 
of travel. Once when travelling alone, as was her cus om, 
she was met in a mountain-pass by a thief. As a part o e > 
woman’s education in Japan is skill in combat, my au 
ready to defend herself. When he made tie ^ a e ... ^ 

her she adroitly pushed him down and held h,m whde she 

reproved him for his evil deeds, explaining to nm =. 

wrong paths. -I will send you to judgment 

repent and stop this w.cked busm« . (his WO rk only 

J. you 


a few months, but, after what you ;_ ht with him. 

longer.” Then he, wished her to spen care & f r om himself 

She accepted the invitation, receive following day 

and wife, and was brought on her journey 
by them. 
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tel sono^JAI^^ 

_ ^7 old she took him to her home 

When grandfather became ^ jnter aftern oon he lay down 

and nursed him. One „ He ] ias kept my life f or 

after dinner to rest, sayw B in happiness ! ” Soon h e 

over eighty years. Now may 

fell asleep, " e ^2Yren--three sons and one daughter. The 
, /tve saW was a poetess, the first-born son ,„ e 

daughter, teacher of war-tact.cs, and the 

XZ my^a^her^a philosopher and doctor. He first studied 
philosophy and travelled through the country. Once he so- 
journed in a place where the minister had a very fine old 
picture on which he had always wanted a poem written, but 
could find no person able to write it. My father wrote the 
desired poem, with which the people and minister were so 
pleased they wished him to stay a while and teach for them. 
They built him a house and gave him kind attention. He 
gathered many scholars about him, and remained there three 
years. The people wanted him to marry and make his home 
among them. Accordingly, arrangements were made, and he 
married the daughter of a village governor. Shortly after the 
marriage he took her to the home of his sister, leaving her 
there to study, as she was not an educated woman, while he 
went away to study medicine. 

After he was graduated they went to the city of Tokio, where 

he began his practice of medicine. Many kings called him to 

serve them, but he loved freedom and would never go. His old 

scholars also called him to return to them. Shortly after my 

ii my parents returned to Ebalaki, where they remained. 

doctnr S * ^ second e ^ es t of four children. One brother was a 

women a " , my sister was a teacher in a public school for 

school for w r> IS SCh °° W3S established b y her, and was the first 
school for women in my native place. 

allow 7 m 0 e 0 to f do her "T* WOrshi PP ed id °ls, neither would he 
-mister to the needs S^d^te^h ^ ** * 

“ v s r that : ss 

have ever tried to L advice 1 ha *e never forgotten, and 
1 had with those not so W ' th ^ 2 la< % sharing whatever 

widow who loved me avour f d - Near my home lived a poor 
back of her dress was 2 7 ‘ ° ne evening I saw that the 

y torn, and I said, “ O bayah ” (a word 
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tne lower 

she ~skid^ “ will you give some clothes toYaS”* T 

i i ennninrr lmmo rn.I-.E1 r • 1 Sell Q J 


used in addressing middle-aged or old women nf ,7~7~ 
class), “ your dress is torn behind.” “ v- • tlle low er 
she said, “ will you give some clotU. w uavan 
would, and running home quickly, I got a summer „ - ~ 

f a ther’s-a garment worn by both men and won^n-Zcl' 
it to her. The next morning she came to thank mv mod S T 
the garment. My mother looked first at one then at the S 
and for some little time could not speak for i u- thcr ’ 
finally she said it was all right. ** f ° r laUgh,n S = but 

Sometimes she scolded me for doing those things, but my 
father always said She is doing a good work. Do not be 
angry with her Indeed 1 gave my mother much trouble by 
my generosity, for when she had the dinner ready I many times 
would carry it out the back door and give it to the poor My 
clothing also I frequently gave away. One winter afternoon- 
for we have our cold seasons in Japan— I took two little girls 
to a Buddhist garden. They were very scantily clothed, "and 
shivered in the cold north wind. My heart was moved with 
compassion, and, going with them behind the hedge, I took off 
two of my warm garments and gave one to each. 

When thirteen years of age I began the study of Japanese 
poetry with my father. The poems made me think and wonder, 
while many questions arose in my mind. My father understood 
me better than any one else, and to him I went with my ques- 
tions. “ Father,” I said, “ who is the true God, and where 
is he ? ” 

“ I do not know, my child, but think he is somewhere in 
the sky.” 

“ Who made the earth, the people, the animals, and all other 
things?’’ I questioned. 

“ It may be the works of God,” he answered, “ because human 
Power is not sufficient.” 

From that time I always thought there was one true God 
who dwelt in the sky, though for my thoughts I had no other 
evidence than the feeling that there must be some power in the 
universe greater and higher than mere human power. 

That same year an incident occurred that showed me very 
plainly the utter folly of idol-worship. While walking to school 
0l,e morning with a friend-a girl several years older than 
m yself; she told me about an altar which her father had 
erected to a very popular god. She said all her friends and 
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i mVht to worship him, and 

neighbours came together e *y & answer to my 

asked me to meet them with ^ she said hi , 

question regarding what n S mighty and 

narae was h m0 s, high God. I said, 

°oZ' ilk. idol, and my mother and I will never worsh.p 
•a . • I hink he will kill you because ycm speak against 
him"’' she exclaimed loudly. “ Very well/’ I said, “ if he is the 
true’ God I hope he will kill me, because I have always searched 
for him and shall be glad to know him However, I do not 
believe this idol can kill me.” She said he certainly would kill 
me because I doubted his being God. "Will you promise me 
one thing?” I said. “You have asked your god to kill me, and 
if he does not do it will you apologise for your hatred and angry 
words ? ” She thought a little while, then said she would. 

As we neared home I charged her not to forget her promise, 
for I could see by her anxious face that she was greatly 
troubled. In the evening my most intimate friend told me that 
Tesa was going to have a meeting at her house, and was going 
to ask her god to kill me that very night. I told her not to 
let that trouble her, for I was certain her god was only an 
idol, but that I would go over and see her pray to him. Then, 
throwing my apron over my head, I hurried to her home. I 
could not open the gate, so crawled through a hole in the hedge 
and crept up to the parlour window. In Japan the custom is to 
have the parlour open on the lawn at the rear of the house. 
Windows made of fine heavy paper reach to the ground. No 
curtains are used, and the outside shutters are not closed until 
bedtime. In this large room, or parlour, was erected the altar. 

I w as partly screened from view by the surrounding trees and 
shrubbery, and, tearing a small hole in the paper window, wit- 
nessed unobserved the ceremonies carried on inside. 

there were about fifty people kneeling around the altar, on 
_ i , U , aS ,^ ) aced a P a P er image. Some clasped their hands 
face- ai° C f1 P a l the image ; somc bowed before it until their 
toeetherHk 0UC1 ^ floor, and some had tinsel balls strung 
of their h™ T whlch the y ru bbed between the palms 

exclamations dS V makmS * jingling Sound > while a11 S ave vent t0 
in The. faces fvere bathed 

spirit ,0 come and enter , hat in Ca " inS ^ 
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Before the altar stood a large iron pan in whirl, , 
was kept burning filling the room with smoke I wa^H ° 
as earnestly as they prayed, wondering what a 
like. Then one of their number bowed very low ^ 

front of the altar, and made a long prayer, !n > hich 
the spirit to come and take possession of him 
After a long .time he shook the image, causing the pane, 
ribbons to make a rustling norse-an indication to the pe 0 p 
that his prayer was not being answered. ** T - - 1 P 


in 

ht 


I feel 


very strange 


to-night,” he said. Why does not the spirit come?' FtS 
there must be some unbelievers here." He looked over the 
company, but found only his members there ; then he opened 
the window and saw me sitting behind a small evergreen tree at 
the corner under the window. “A little unbelieving g i r l has 
confused our prayers to-night ! ” he exclaimed. Tesa’s father 
came out to where I was, and, on recognising me, said to the 
prophet, “ This little girl is the daughter of Dr. Tesai Sono. 
She and my daughter are school-mates.” Then the prophet 
told him to drive me away quickly. 

He wanted to do as he was bidden, so opened the gate and 
told me to go right home. “ No,” I said, “ I will not go until 
your daughter acknowledges to me that her god is an idol. She 
promised me this morning that she would do that if he did not 
kill me to-night.” Iler father called to her and told her to 
come out, but she refused because she was afraid. 

Her mother came and begged me to obey her and go home, 
saying she would make acknowledgment in her daughter’s 
stead and would give me fruit and cake besides. That satisfied 
me, for I felt that I had come off victorious. 

I said, “ I will excuse her for your sake.’’ It was then about 
ten o’clock, and I ran home with my apron full of cake and 
■ruit, but said nothing to my parents about where I had been. 


Chapter II. 

When I was fourteen years old my father fell sick and the 
liters said that he could not live more than two or t iree > 

F ds ma de my mother, sister, and brothers so sad that I could 

not stay with them in the house. I determined to t0 the 

tr ue God fnr * ‘ fr,pnf l- Otama, 
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, J A in the garden near a well T i 
with me into a sec u e an(J as k e d her to help me. 

her what I * nt C ar n estly while I talked, peering into my f a 
She listened < reply. At last she said, “ Are 

too astonished to a* ( am not crazy . My mother, sis'™' 

S2f are very sorrowful hand my own heart is al„ 10 ^ 
broken ; therefore I have decided to offer my own hfe as a 
sacrifice for my father s. 

At this point she threw her arms around me, and after wg 
had wept for some time in each other s embrace she said : 
“I will do as you wish, but if you die I want to die with you." 

The ceremonies connected with prayer for the life of a friend 
were very solemn and awful, involving the sacrifice of the sup- 
pliant’s life for that of the sick person, if necessary. First, the 
hair was cut ofif and offered as a sacrifice — the most precious 
which could be offered ; then the body was stripped, and cold 
water poured over it to purify and make prayer acceptable. 

Taking a razor, I cut off my hair close to the scalp and 
hung it up under a tree. Next I took off all my clothing, and 
throwing it down on the grass, seated myself on a board by the 
well. Otama then poured three bucketsful of water on my 
head, causing it to run down over my entire body. I shook so 
with the cold, both from the water and the north wind that was 

, C j Uld n0t Utter 0ne word of P ra yer at first ; but 
t toLTS 1 ! i T M th ° C0,d 1 uite so «"■<*. Aid looking 
stav sommh! ^ ^ ga ” ‘° pray thus : “ 0 true God ! if you 
rn/die for m ,1 ,i 1 the , sky ’ please hcar ni >’ voice ! Please let 

Save the lives ofmy f a f h ef an !, dieS ' ny I “ 10ther " iU die als0 ’ 
'dll sacrifice to you not on, T ’ 1 pray ' ° God ’ a " d 1 

If ydddonotspL my r a , he y r . m ] ^’ alr ’ but mysouI and body ' 

now ! 0, is there no tn r ?. f 1 ho P e y° u will kill me just 
to hear God’s voice ! f) J °i the World ■ 1 am s0 hungry 

father’s life ? ” ’ P ease speak to me and save my 

on the grass behind^^ tlle water 011 my head she sat down 
W f as uttering the last sent^ ,' Stened to ni y prayer. Just as I 
attra cted my grandmotl!" - C ^ Cr ' ed with a loud voice. This 
^ ndle m her hand, she w tu S attention y a nd, taking a lighted 
CQ^n they discovered ^ hurried into the garden. 

' ‘° n - % nurse caucd^^ Were greatly shocked at my 

U P my clothing, and wrapping it 
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around my naked body, carried me to the house 

d °Grand mother^ looked Z! my^put h« 

and whispered something to my „ ur se ; then SSf; 

long time. G lcu Ior a 

It was about eleven o’clock when nurse a , 

friend staying to sleep with me. Not being ableTo^eep ' i % 
np about midnight and went softly through the hall o S! 
father’s sick-room. Listening carefuHy at the doog I ^leard 
some one laugh. “That is my mother’s voice” I said ‘T 
believe God has heard my prayer and made my father better 
or mother would not be laughing.” just then mother came out 
and saw me standing by the door. She looked into m v face 
and said : “ My dear, father is a little better ; you did him good 
Now run right to bed, and get a good sleep ; then you may » e t 
up early and come to see him.” b 

I obeyed, and slept soundly all the rest of the night. Rising 
early, I went to my father’s room and looked anxiously into his 
face to see how he was. “ My dear,” he said, speaking slowly 
and in a very weak voice : “ I am much better this morning, and 
think I will soon be well; you need not feel troubled about 
me any more. I hope that you will go to school to-day and 
have good lessons.” 

I ran away by myself and cried for joy. ,l Surely there is a 
true God somewhere,” I said, and prayed again : “ O, true God, 
I thank you very much for saving my father’s life. Now I wish 
you would please keep him alive many years, and take my life 
any time instead.” Then I went to school and played with the 
children. 

My mind was perfectly at rest about my father from that 
time, and by Christmas, two months later, he was entirely well. 


(To be continued.) 


(Printed in the Parents' Review with the kind permission 

c nn _ m ,nv in her noble educational work.; 


